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Contributions to the history and bibliography of the roselle 

P. J. Wester 

The date of the earliest introduction of the roselle, Hibiscus 
Sabdariffa L., into the United States is unknown. It was intro- 
duced from Australia into California fifteen years ago and seems 
to have been introduced into Florida somewhat earlier, but at 
what date and by whom is obscure. Not until the last few years 
has the plant, in the United States, received the attention it 
deserves, but it is now, as its useful qualities become better known, 
being planted more widely. For several years the writer has been 
engaged in" the study of the roselle and its improvement, in the 
course of which work it was thought desirable to trace its early 
history. The following notes have been prepared as a result of 
this effort. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Miss Audrey Goss for the translation of the description of the 
roselle plant by Clusius and other quotations from works pub- 
lished in Latin. 

The earliest reference to the roselle, accompanied by a woodcut, 
of which figure I is a reproduction, that has come to the attention 
of the writer, occurs in Stirpium Historia, by the Flemish botanist 
M. de L'Obel, published in 1576. That the plant was then new 
to him may be inferred not only from the fact that he does not 
mention the plant in his Stirpium Adversaria Nova, published 
four years before, but from his expression, "Hue spectat perelegans 
& nova planta quam quidam Sabdariffam vocat." The species 
was probably brought westward from India by the Mohammedans, 
who several centuries before this date invaded India. That the 
plant was from the first known by the name Sabdariffa, a Turkish 
word according to Drury,* lends color to this belief. Neither 
L'Obel nor other early authors that have come to the attention of 
the writer, refer to the circumstances under which the plant was 
introduced into Europe. 

Dalechamps figures two woodcuts in his work f under the 

* Drury, H. Useful Plants of India 252. 1858. 

t Dalechamps, J. Historia Generalis Plantarum 595. 1587- 
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name Sabdariffa; one, a reversed cut from the one in L'Obel's 
work named "Sabdariffa, Lobellij," is the roselle plant, the other, 
'Sabdariffa, Alia," is very evidently another species, as the de- 




Figure I. Roselle plant as figured by L'Obel in Stirpium Historia, 1576- 

scription also indicates. Clusius in Rariorum Plantarum Historia, 
published 1601, p. xxvi, has a remarkably good woodcut of the 
plant accompanied with the following description: 
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" Sabdariffa: There should be a common description of this 
most elegant plant, as I have seen that its history has, up till 




Figure 2. Reproduction of the roselle plant as illustrated by Clusius in 
Rariorum Plantarum Historia, 1601. 



recently only been lightly sketched and as there was no reliable 
illustration of it I have concluded that it would be worth while to 
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describe it a little more accurately and present to the reader a 
clearer and better illustration which I have taken from Jacob 
Plateau." (Figure 2.) 

"It has an upright stem, striped, purplish, and is two or three 
cubits high or even higher if it is planted in rich soil in the garden, 
if it is planted in pots it is much shorter. The leaves grow around 
the stem from the bottom not in a regular series, but sparsely 
scattered here and there; the lower ones are somewhat serrate, 
but not laciniate, those in the middle are divided into five, similar 
to the leaves of the Cannabinus, and at the very top it ends in a 
sort of spike of little buds and narrow leaves. A single, slightly 
spiny calyx is inserted in each axil, from which grows a flower with 
five large petals, pale white with the tips dyed a deep, blackish 
purple, radiating over the petals, the center of the flower is occupied 
as in the Althaea called bladder-wort or Hypecoum Matihioli, by 
many stamens with yellow apices and a white style branched above 
the middle; the flowers are followed very quickly by short, spiny 
acuminate, pentagonal heads, containing a seed almost like that 
of the Stramonium; the root consists of a great number of whitish 
fibers, but it is not perennial, but must be sown anew every year, 
and with us at least it seldom seeds, for it begins to bloom 
late, about the end of August or the • beginning of September 
(Netherlands) and as it does not bear cold at all well, the first 
frost kills it. It seems to like the rays of the morning sun and 
frequent watering. The seed was first sent to us from Italy under 
the name of Sabdarifa (I do not know whether it was given this 
name in its native habitat) then from Spain under the genus Malva, 
Indica elegans; there is scarcely any doubt that it is to be referred 
to the Malva and to the class Alceae, therefore I have given it the 
name Alcea Americana." 

While Clusius does not state this expressly we may infer from 
the name he gave the roselle that he considered the species to be 
of American origin.* 

Bauhin f referred to it a few years later as "Alcea indica 
magno flore." J. Gerarde describes the plant thus in his Herball, 
1636, p. 936, under the name Sabdarifa, Thorny Mallow. 



*Why Pickering, in Chronological History of Plants, 1879, associated with the 
roselle the plant described by Hernandez as quauhxocotl, in Nova Plantarum Animal- 
um et Mineralium Mexicanorum Historia, is not clear, as not only is Hernandez's 
description that of another plant but he closes the description by saying that "The 
leaves of Alcea Americana (the roselle) are similar " (to this plant) , with which plant 
Hernandez evidently was familiar from Spain. 

t Bauhin, C. Pinax Theatri Botanici 317. 1623. 
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' ' Thorn mallow riseth up with an upright stalk of two cubits 
high dividing itself into divers branches, whereupon are placed 
leaves deeply cut to the middle rib and likewise snipt about the 
edges like a saw: in taste like the sorrel, the floures for the most 
part thrust forth of the trunk or body of the small stalke, com- 
pact of five small leaves of a yellowish colour; the middle part 
whereof is of a purple tending to rednesse; the huske or cod 
wherein the floure doth stand is set or armed with sharpe thornes : 
the root is small, single and impatient of our cold climate, inso- 
much that when I had with great industry nourished up some 
from the seed and kept them unto the midst of May notwith- 
standing one cold night chancing among many hath destroied 
them all." 

The woodcut accompanying this description is a reproduction 
of that used by Clusius in the work referred to. The writer has 
not had access to the first edition of the Herball issued in 1597 
and therefore can not say if the description of the roselle and the 
illustration accompanying it were contained there. Clusius does 
not refer to Gerarde, but Bauhin, in Pinax Theatri Botanici, 
published twelve years earlier than the second editon of Gerarde's 
Herball cited, does, showing that the plant was mentioned in the 
first edition. Aiton says that it was cultivated by Gerarde in 
England, 1596,* additional evidence that the first edition of the 
Herball contained reference to the roselle. The lack of reference 
to Gerarde by Clusius is not proof that he was not acquainted with 
his work, for omissions of this character are habitual with him.f 

J. Bauhin says } that he saw the plant flowering in September, 
^QS. a t Basel (Switzerland). He says further that "Rauwolfius 
says that it is known among the Arabs as Lubie Endigi, that is, 
Phaseolus indicus, and thinks it is the Trionum of Theophrastus 
— but I think this plant (roselle) was unknown to the ancients." 
However correct the conclusion of Bauhin was in regard to syn- 
onymy of Trionum and Lubie Endigi, it is evident from the de- 
scription and woodcut of this plant by Rauwolfius that he had in 
mind another plant, probably the okra. 

*Aiton, W. Hort. Kew. 4: 227. 1812. 

fSince writing the above I have had access to the first edition of Gerarde's 
Herball. The description of the roselle plant there is substantially the same as the 
one quoted; the woodcut accompanying it is a reproduction of the figure by L'Obel 
in Stirpium Historia, reversed. 

tBauhin, J. Historia Plantarum 2: 960. 1651. 
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The authors consulted from this date or earlier do not speak 
directly of the native habitat of the roselle, not is any mention 
made of the use of any part of the plant, although its acid prop- 
erties are recognized already by L'Obel. The culinary and 
medicinal uses of the plant are first mentioned by Bontius, who 
says that, "The leaves have a sour taste and are used as a relish 
with fat and glutinous foods. It is cooling; the Malayans, Ben- 
galese and other Moors use it as a vegetable; ... in high fevers 
and delirium it is also used."* It is by Bontius described as 
growing in Java and the surrounding islands. The roselle is 
alleged to be described and figured in Hortus Malabaricus 6: 75. 
pi. 44. 1686, under the name of Narinam-Poulli, but a careful 
examination of the lengthy description, aided by the woodcut 
of the plant, shows that this description is undoubtedly that of 
some other plant. Hermann f mentions the use of the leaves 
of the roselle for spinach and is the first to speak of its cultivation 
for fiber. 

Not until the beginning of the eighteenth century is the roselle 
reliably reported from the Western Hemisphere and then in 
cultivation; notwithstanding the contention of some authors it 
may therefore be safely assumed that the species is indigenous 
to the tropics of the Old World, probably India and Malaysia. 
From America the roselle was earliest reported from Jamaica by 
Sloane,| who says, "It is planted in most gardens in this Island. 
The capsular leaves are made use of for making Tarts, Gellies, and 
Wine, to be used in fevers and hot distempers, to allay heat and 
quench thirst." It would thus appear that the culinary use of 
the calyces was first recognized in Jamaica. 

There is considerable synonymy of the roselle among the 
pre-Linnean authors using the polynomial nomenclature of the 
period. The name Sabdariffa, as already shown, was connected 
with this plant from the time of its introduction into Europe but 
was also applied to what are undoubtedly other species. It is 
sometimes spelled Sabdarifa. Many of the passages referring to 
the roselle in the botanical literature of this period are merely 

* Bontius, J. Historia Naturalis 113. 1658. 

f Hermann, P. Catalogus Horti Academici Lugduno-Batavi. 1687. 

JSloane, H. Natural History of Jamaica 1: 224. 1707. 
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quotations from other authors who again quoted earlier ones, not 
always correctly; some of the illustrations accompanying these 
descriptions have little resemblance to the roselle plant and would 
seem to have been fancied by the author lacking living specimens 
for description. 

The earliest references to the white-fruited variety of roselle 
was made by Hughes * from Barbados in 1750, which may in- 
dicate that this variety has originated in America. Already in 
his days the calyces were used in wine-making there. As late as 
1768, P. Miller, in Dictionary of Gardening, ed. viii, describes 
the roselle from the West Indies as Hibiscus gossypifolius, including 
both varieties mentioned by Hughes, and describes another species 
from India under the name Hibiscus Sabdariffa. Like certain 
other contemporaries, Miller thought that the West Indies were 
the native habitat of the roselle. Cavanilles described the white- 
fruited variety of roselle as a separate species, Hibiscus digitatus,\ 
but this has been repudiated by later botanists. 

Its utility for commercial purposes seems not to have been 
recognized until the middle of the past century when the roselle 
was first recognized as a fiber plant of value. J. F. Royle in 
Fibrous Plants of India, published 1855, p. 260, says, speaking of 
the roselle and two other species of Hibiscus: "The dietical use of 
these species has been mentioned to show that if cultivated on 
account of their fiber, they would also be useful for other purposes." 
Taken literally this would indicate that the roselle was not even 
then generally cultivated, notwithstanding that it was known more 
than 150 years earlier that it yielded fiber. That it had attracted 
but little attention scarcely a third of a century ago, is shown by 
the fact that it was not included by A. De Candolle in his Origin 
of Cultivated Plants, published in 1882. 

While the value of the roselle for culinary purposes was recog- 
nized much earlier, as has been shown on another page, only 
recently has its commercial worth in this respect begun to be 
appreciated. The cultivation of the roselle on an extensive scale 
for this purpose was first attempted in Australia, and Semler 
reports two large preserving factories for the manufacture of 

* Hughes, G. Natural History of Barbados 204. 1750. 

t Cavanilles, A. J. Monadelphiae Classis Dissertationes Decern 151. 1790. 
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jam as being in operation in Queensland, 1892,* and according to 
Shinn f roselle jam is shipped from Queensland to Europe in 
large quantities. The more recent contributions to the knowledge 
of the roselle are an article by G. Watt in Dictionary of the Eco- 
nomic Products of India, 1885, and Farmer's Bulletin No. 307, 
Roselle: Its Culture and Uses, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1907, by the writer. See also Report of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society, 1908, and the Reports of the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1907 and 1909. The description of the 
Victor variety of William A. Taylor, in the Yearbook, 1909, is 
accompanied by an excellent illustration of the fruit of this 
variety in natural colors. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

*Semler, H. Die tropische Agrikultur 391. 1892. 
t Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Rep. 1896-1897: 382- 



